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General Characteristics— 

1. An accurate and attractive presentation. 

2. Hygiene and health stressed rather than anatomy 
and physiology. 

3. A positive rather than negative appeal. 
Illustrations from actual photographs. 

5. Practical and original exercises at end of each 
chapter. 

6. Material which stimulates interest in practical 
problems. 

7. Excellent discussion of communicable diseases, 
common accidents, and health exercises. 

8. Avoidance of unnecessary pathological detail. 


9. Personal progress health charts. 





Educators are invited to examine these books 
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by the conf ove refe Sin this last mentioned poliey of the 
ed to Duri the vea hich it ha o1 tee has aroused considerable interest 
ee n « tence, a considerable numbe ' rious quart the form of contract 
Ol request subVventiol } e been pre ! he om er ; cle sed S he 
ented to These have been exceeding! quoted 
aried some ot them | ‘ come fron ; nte ‘ 
persons OF no reputatio nvest ato ( on we } k 
ind ha te 1 very iruely ce | son r r dist 5 
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1 Sal es of oft } ! ! l { 
tists but called for the support of invest 
: . eng rest hes re to | 
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educational research Certain requests l by t stitution to s ( 
have been made for the subsidization o hing strat 
special departments or of individuals in £ 
colle res © ul versities, The t speeine 
tion o the resea eh projeets ty i SUD s > 5 
; o go . Or ‘ ul 
ported by the subsidy, ()the equests sub 
' Tr S ( ( o onw 
mitte | bv pe SOns Oo} Known competence nos re " as off . 
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: of tl nvest t fo pplies 
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ied } ‘ itemized estimate { the eost 
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j . ne} hal 
14] \ expend lanes ! 
for a longer period than one ( Within : 
c Ith Fund t final dis 
that time the investigation must either be . 
s S T S 1d equipment ~ re i ! 
terminated or a substantial report of prog t to the order of the Commonwealth 1 
ress submitted. Fourthly, the committee f at the t of set t prope 
+ +) netitntio ‘ . 
recommended that wherever possible the institu 
} + + + 
’ . ' S yh nenti y ’ 
Commonwealth Fund should have its finan 5 
1] ‘ } } refitit , . reps m 
cial dealings with the institution or organ ; 
| e grant is 1 le with specifi 
ized agency to which the investigator is at the ounts which are to be used for sal 
tached, rather than with the individual. t g expenses and su} s, t a 
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to be for use with boys and girls of ap- 
proximately fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
It is expected that they will be so formu 
lated as not to require the services of a 
psychologist to give them. 


Two appropriations have been made to 


the University of Chicago, one for the 
use of Professor Judd and assistants in 
conducting a laboratory study of reading, 
und the other to Professor Morrison for 


devising a series of tests designed to meas 
ure the progress of pupils in French under 
the 


laboratory meth 


ordinary high school instruction. In 


investigation of reading, 
ods are used which teachers cannot employ. 
The movements of the eves of adults and 
children are photographed under different 
conditions while they are reading various 
kinds of 
this way the processes involved in good and 
bad 


re iding 


It is expected that in 


passaves. 


immature 
the 


reading and in mature and 


may be determined. Once 
characteristics of various kinds of readings 
are ascertained it is possible to turn over 
to teachers many useful suggestions about 
the handling of pupils. 

The Freneh 


throw light upon the effectivenes of gram 


investigation is designed to 


matical as compared with non-grammatiecal 


methods in learnine to read the foreign 


language; the pupil’s command of gram- 
matical usage in functional form compared 
with his knowledge of grammatical prin- 
relation 


ciples abstractly stated; and the 


between the ability to get the meaning of 
a series of French words stated apart from 
any context and the ability to react to the 
meaning of the same words when they are 
included in a piece of discourse. 

An appropriation was made to be spent 
by the the 


search Committee on a preliminary confer 


chairman of Edueational Re 


ence on the social studies. The conference 


outlined the problems in the reorganiza- 


tion of teaching material in the social 
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studies and on the basis of its report the 


committee has recommended further ap 
propriations for a historical review of the 
social studies and an evaluation of current 
experiments in new methods of presenting 
these subjects. 

An appropriation has been made to the 
Winnetka, 
for the conduct of a study under the di 

Carleton W. 
and 
the 


known and referred to historical and veo 


Board of Edueation of Illinois, 


rection of Superintendent 
Washburne of 


periodical reference 


literature to determine commonly 
vraphical material, with a view to the pos 
sible reorganization of the school material 
for teaching these subjects. 

A grant has been made to Leland Stan 
ford Junior University for a study, unde 
M. Terman, 


of gifted children in California. At 


the direction of Professor L. 
pres 
ent such children remain unidentified and 


I the The 


usual curriculum methods leave their intel 


s ymerged in school’s 


masses, 
lectual and volitional resources largely un 
developed, sometimes possibly perverted. 
lt may be more important to discover and 
to give appropriate educational opportu- 
nity to a single gifted child than to pre 
vent the birth of a thousand feeble-minded. 
The 


tain basie facets with reference to approx 


investigation proposes to secure ce! 


mately one thousand school children of ex 
intellectual ability 


and to follow up the reeords and achieve 


ceptionally superior 


4 


nents of those pupils over a period of 


A subsidy has been granted to the New 
York Association of Consulting Psycholo 
wists for a study partly similar in its ob 


jects to that of Professor Terman. It is 


proposed to give intensive psychological 
eXaminations to students in a group of pul 


New York in 
termine the ability of 


order to de 


they 


lie schools in 
children as 


enter school, classify them as to ability 








: SCHOO! 


ind follow them up by re-eXaminations and 


UU 


the services of a home worker. 
nd thus to lay the basis of possible modi 
courses of study for the benefit 
intellectually superior children, and that 


the less able children may be given better 


nortunities for development. 
RGANIZATION OF riil ADMINISTRATIVI 
NI OF THE PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
Tire Fund has made a grant to the Uni 
sity of Minnesota to be under the diree 
m of Professor L. V. Koos in studving 


nd critically evaluating the present status 


the inior college movement. There 
now upwards of 500 of these institu 

ns and they are multiplying rapidly. It 
the purpose of the study to show then 
elations to secondary edueation, to the 
evailing four vear college of liberal arts 
d to professional edueation. Such a 
t is believed, should have large in 

ence in determining the trend of future 


ts toward edueational reorganizat 


10 


evel of lower vears of the col 


eve Course. 
(‘ommittee 


The Edueational Researeh 


eves that there should be many more 


ppeals for subventions than have thus fai 
me to it and that requests should be mad 
range of institutions. hh 


a mueh wide 


conditions of the vrant and the 


ev of the committee are so flexible that 


‘lass project which can be cleat 
defined and budgeted ts likely to receive 


The 


Vear, mm 


committee 
the fall, in 


sulimer., 


ivorable consideration. 


eets three times a 


. and in the early 


e early spring 


he next meeting will be held Mareh 4. 
Ze Projects to receive consideration 
st be in the hands of the undersigned 
least two weeks before the meeting of 
committee. 
SAMUEL P. CAPEN 
( } icuT AVENU} 
WaASs Oo D. ¢ 
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AN INDUSTRIAL ARTS PROGRAM 
FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


THE intermediate or junior high school 
embracing vrades seven, eight. and nine 
s the eonneeting link bet the el 
mentary school whose purpose s general 
and tl SCLTLIOTI } (ry scehor Whose pUrpos 
should be qu te largely yvocati | It re 
ceives boys and girls of thirte from the 
Sixt] rade and tu S them ove it filtee 
to the senior high school for further spe 
cial it10 with 1 somewhat restricted 
field Junior high sehools should serve 
the dual purpose of fitting their pupils to 
enter certa differentiated e SCS the 
senior high sehool and of assisting then 
n seleeting an oce patio | tine mio}! 
high school en phasis should st ll } pola 
on general education as opposed to sp 
clalized training 

Industrial arts as conda school 
subject for boys may be considered as 
ma al tral made bi iil eqdiucatiol | 
It deals with tft] transtormat ot raw 
materials nto 1 shed pl ucts mploy 
the necessary pli hnhning, ara and cor 


struction and involving a sufficient amount 


of related information to make all of th 


ictivities engaged Signilical 

Some of the major ms of tl du 

i ts Work Ih grades 8S el nt and 
nine are the general enrichment ¢ the 
curriculum, the aequisition by the pupils 


of a somewhat limited degree of skill un 
the handling of a few of the t I tu 
trial materials, tools and machines, and 
the developn of social tel] ee ip 
preciation and interests dustrial | 
with direct value in edueational and voea 
tional guidanee. Dr. F. G. Bonser, of 


Columbia University has | defined 
industrial arts as a school subject as the 
distilled experience of man in his resolu 
tion of natural materials to his needs fo 


creature comfort to 


more richly live his sp 
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1 


It is apparent to all who have given the 


problem serious thought that the so-ealled 


yractical work for the junior high schoo] 


period should lay special emphasis on edu 


cational and voeational adjustment. fh 


struction should aequaint the pupils with 


the advantages and disadvantages offere 


various industrial lines. The pupils 
taken to 


oo £43 y 
drafting 


it} the 


should be Visit manufacturing 


establishments, departments 
buildings in the 


othe 


beime earl ed On A 


process ot erection. ane 


places where industrial 


schedule for 


trips should be arranged in advanee and 
the class should determine in advance th 
purposes tor the visits. Upon their 1 


turn the pupils should be required to make 


+ 


a report, 


Instruetion in all types of intermediate 
vrade WOrk should he designed to meet 
the general needs of the community fo 


intelligent citizenship. Courses should be 


administered as a part of the regular inter 
mediate 


In organizing such 


erade scheme. 


eourses if ~ desirable tO use as MOTIVeS 


the industries of the e whiel 


otfe) 
ties and to plan the 


yMMuUuNity 


the greatest occupational opportu 
sequel Ces of subjects 


accordingly. Among the industrial groups 
which are perhaps best adapted to instrue 


high 


metal 


tion in junior schools may be me} 


tioned the trades, the building 


trades, the electrical trades, and the print 


ing trades. In one type of special voca 
tional sehools,-the general industrial 


school,__these groups would be presented 
so as to enable the pupils to aequire a 
sufficient amount of usable experience and 


skill to make 


industry possible. In_ the 


their immediate entry into 


other type, 


the unit trade school,—the pupils would 


be prepared upon graduation to enter a 


specific trade rather than a group of 


trades. In both types of schools the pupils 
would be required to devote half of each 
work conducted on a 


day to practical 


productive basis. The time quiren 
alone would make it impossible for mos 
ndustrial arts courses to qualify f S] 
celal state aid. There are other reas 
too why industrial arts cannot pass fe 
vocational edueation. Amone these a 
ts dominant eultural aim, its limited 
tar vith the trade and, generally 
still more limited equipme 
AN ImportTANT DISTINCTION 

K'rom tl facts already oly t 1] 
seen that edueation in industrial arts 
the common school is quite different fro 
training in an industrial occupation 
voeational school. It has been pointed 
hat in the vocational school, courses 
orval ed about a single trade « ab 
eroups of trades. In unior | H } 
ndustrial arts, instruction 
rout certain specified type ) vor j 
emph ISis hy ind p reed Oj (sé e) 
tural and educational al we S aS ODD r f 
pe fic trade training. It 1s import t 


] 


keep *‘Ti0Nn In mind in arral 


industrial arts work 


the larger eit 


a program for 


Junior high sehools hi 

should provide for at 

work. The following distribution of tl 

six types over the three vears of the 

high school period is offered as suggest 
Grade seven, printing and woodwork 

ing: grade eight, electrical work and e 

erete: grade nine, metalwork and automé 

bile meehanies. 

offering courses In woo 


Schools now 


working only may find it desirable t 


branch out gradually into the other lines 
A course in printing might be added dun 
work 


(‘onerete 


ing the first school year. 
introduced during the second 
year, followed a little later by a eourse 


eleetrical work. 


might be 


y 


Village schools, equipped with a singl 
shop, may confine their pupils to a max 


mum of three types of work, one type fo 











It would seem 


no ease should there be 


work 


asonable that in 


offered in 


ess than three types of 

school for the three year period. 
‘he possibilities for worthwhile instrue 
opened up by such a scheme for 
lustrial arts are great whether the 
ber of types of work is three or six. 
ver than six types are planned the 
of the fewer types should be made 


The following list of sub 


ore intensive. 
cts 1S indieative of the range or scope of 
‘lal field : print 


painting decorating, 


ne, wood 


arts 


and con 


metalworking, drafting. 


te, brickwork, 


lustrial art, electrical work, textiles 
clothing, baking, and automobile 

} es. 

WHat Suspsects SHoutp INCLUD! 


lude 


presswork, binding, en 


should ine an investiga 


Pr 
nting 


Ol 


composing, 

ng, and lithographing; woodworking, 

f beneh woodworking, carpentry, machine 
voodworking, eabinet and furniture mak 
v, varnishing, painting, finishing and 
hholstering; painting and decorating, of 
ood finishing, interior finishing floors, 
m, ceilings, walls), exterior work( house 
iinting automobile finishing, sign and 


scene painting; concrete, of footing and 


‘ 


oundation walls, sidewalks, curbs and 
tters, troughs, posts, steps, boxes, cul- 
rts, roads and engineering work; brick 
work, of walls and corners, manholes, foun 


lea¢ 


lions, panels, piers, semi-circular arches, 
HnIMNnevs, and fireplaces ; me talworking, of 


lacksmithing, machining, toolmaking, 


patternmaking and founding, structural 


steel work. and 


drafting, of the work of 


automobile 


the drafts- 


sheet metal 
in and designer, engineering drawing, 
work 


rthographie projection, dimensioning and 


n and architecture utilizing 


hi 
lachnine 


ttering, 


drawing to seale, titles, bills of 


YY + 


iterial, notes and specifications, pencil 


ng acing nking nd | 
isometi ind eabinet drawn 
spec \ or pictor il drawi gy ce 
issembpiv a Wihlgs, ] ns d 
Sheet metal dratting nvoivi 
ions istr 0 @XTLeS 
pape welry, ceramics, furniture 
tect mac! ery llustratu nv 
freehand and mecha eal rendering 
, 
( ( ircoal. eravo pel ad k 
: : . 
COLO! Oll COLO! ele | oO! 
ele! ntary science S i viru 
Té hl} il storag 1) \ Kn ‘ 
work, | nt I it na pe Wel WOrk 
ne reneral stati switel 
nerat ] — 4 
ope a 0 l ‘ CONS ( me 
telephone nd eleetr street WW 
? } ’ ] ? 1 
ana ¢ ( Cal mManutlac l ( 
clotr ot CarainY”’ Spilnniny Wi 
tests tor wool, cotton, line! S lk I 
ng and dyeing, printn and t 
a ) » & bread and bisecu ~ KeS 
Crackers candles, ete n ( 
chanics, of two-evele and fou 
' . 
line engines, elements o! y I 
- . 
lighting systems for automob 
] ] ] 
eny CS Tor Trucks and pieasu 
ChnAaASSIS 1? } x | ‘ ] ¢ 
a ] Irit aX Ss i Cis, S 
transmissior nd brakes 
M 1c! oO! tT! eont Work 
, . : 
snouiad be ecovererd ny Snot talh 
demonstrations. It is obi . ou 
question for the pupils actually to « 
} 
in all of the activities mentioned 
F ’ 
nection with eae} type ol OrKk 
The subject matte str 
' 1a 
should inelude not o su te 
the importance of th ork in ha 
opportunities for advancement in the 
or trades involved t should also 
considerable tima re] d 
mathematics, history nd English 
facts relating to materials operatio 
processes. Mathen itics for ( 
: = : 
should be involved whenever a need 
for its use; drawing and design shi 
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Hes also Conies 


the care OT tools al d mach 


he inve of subject matter. 
IoMPHA ON SUBJECT MATTER 
(he most conspicuous difference betwee 
the earlier forms of manual tra ne and 
1 ! ir ! his emphsis p! eed 
lust i SUDIJEC matt 
| mn { that from lo to 2O pr 
( me to industrial 
4 l ! Ss ( | to the subject 
i lime mav be tak rom t} I 
! ( each p od oO! ne period ¢ 
, matter n be substituted for two 
j / 0 ded 1 satis 
ri sou | If this method is 
follo a oO stl ct matte period should 
serve at lest four single or two doub! 
periods of lop Praclice 
The word tert is interpreted to mean a 
book relating to the subject of the cours 


in which it is used, to be purchased by or 


furnished to each registered for 


pupil 
instruction. When special subject matter 
periods are provided it is evident that less 
time need be given to this phase of work 
A few 


aside It) each shop period for 


in the shop time. minutes each day 
should be set 
pointed, thoughtful discussion and reeita 
There is a kind of related 


tion that ean be presented effectively on 


tion. informa 


ly 
by the shop instruetor in connection with 
actual shop practice. 
Sinee the teaching of industrial arts in 
the intermediate grades cannot cover effee 
tively the whole field of industry but must 
eoncentrate on the problems which are of 
the 


pupils, it follows that such teaching must 


immediate or anticipated value to 


function largely through the _ projects 
which the pupils undertake. An industrial 
arts project consists of a complete series 
of lessons which has taken into account the 
matter, drawing and 
end that the 


development of the pupil is assured. 


necessary subje ct 


construction to the all round 





i] ir } 
Handwork should always result from 
definite p irpose ¢ illine fo t W he 
+ ut | eS dra ng or onstrueting 
? ] t} + ] + | ] 
erely | mixing ol iiS snou 
i] 
e und k solely 0 ad ona 

} ‘ } f 
SOLS sete Ol 0 opera Ons aha ¢ 
proa icts 1 iti should be made « 

, : ; 
basis ( he broader educational value 
Op osec 0 the purely I \ 

} 
though the tft ning values should 


means be icnored. 
All courses 


larere 1) 
ia Die ul 


should be organized abo 


certain its relating 


thos already enumerated. Uset 
nroduets should he seleete d to el Ll Ty 
emphasize the subject matter and to 


some experience in performing ! 
Shop activities sho 
always grow out of the subject mat 
W hi drawing 1s 


iould he 


taught as a sepal 


correlated with tl 


It vroes without Sa\ 
is taught as a part 


must form an integ) 


shop eourse it 


I 


irt of it. Products may well be co 


structed from the pupil’s own draw 


or blueprints in either ease. 


fn arranging a eourse of study in indus 
il arts the items of subjeet matter 
listed first. These items will detern 


the type of product to be turned out 


Produets should usually be simple 


completion should require Instr 
tion in the exact prineiples or processes 
which they were chosen to elarify or to 
emphasize. 

The preparation of outlines of instru 
tion in industrial arts provides for 

1) Listing the items of subject matte! 
including the intimately related mathe 


maties, art, science and economies involv 


+} 


in the study of industrial life and in 
econstruetion and drawing arranged 
instruetional order: 

”) Listing the tasks common to 
type of work under consideration ; 

3) Listing a number of suggest 
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ab aeonpelooyees rHE DEVELOPMENT OF MORAI 
‘ —_ CHARACTER IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


ob de ll. I like to think 
} ; f ing . } rt } ¢ ‘ ) 
S e( ( ij S } arts CFONSIS 
of art Serenee i? ad PCOTLOMICS an com 
hic ( test of these ‘ 
‘ 
| t] S Col 0 f should be evare 
l > 5 thetic | volves se] exp! S 
sion which may prove to be self realization 
or some of the pupils; t may be made to 
th in” ul explored ehal neis tor the Tree ment 
xereise of the creative impulse ; it involves The 
, ret Le ind doing n which s involved PY ‘ on ot mo! characte re 
proportion, col struction. eolor. taste al d ] Hahit { 
ppreciatio ceceore f 
o 4 } ’ 
Netence consists in knowing how; with ul a e ¢ 


ut it art eannot flourish. It has to do progress 


vith the explanation of physical phe 


y T ‘ rie ‘ 
nomena and physical laws. It has also to 
, " » 2 } Eti 1 
lo with methods of doing, with technieal 
nformation and with the principles of 
’ t 
esthetics which govern choice. 
Yet of what avail are science and art in eadine 
the edueative process if the significance of — tion oth 


it all is not transmitted to the pupil? « 


Economics as a phase of industrial arts 








lOO 

ot e dynamic unity of moral character 1s 

fundamental to any program of moral educa 

tion through the tormal ageney of the school 
a) Mechanie behavior in aecord with the 


not moral apart trom intelligent choice 


hical motive. The man who drinks from 
by virtue of the physical per 


He is 


the mght at 


a tumbler is not 


formance moral. on the with a 


par 


horse that turns to the approach 


ol @ passing vehicle 

(b) Ideas or ideals are no part of moral 
character except they connect with instincts 
or acquired habits of social import, so that 
they be bonded with action.! He who gives 
rational sanetion to the virtue of charity, but 


no hand to his neighbor is not charitable 


«) Neither 


process apart from ethical impulse 


litt 


habits nor ideals tunection in 


There are those who give habitually to many 
intelleetual 


Yet to 


is cause of trepida- 


sane 
the 


philanthropies and who give 


tion to their own practice them 


approach ol the ecolleeto 


tion; her thankful acceptance, of inward 


yroaning. Giving out of desire to “stand in” 


with the intluential may be objectively good 


behavior, but is 


the 


behavior, rationally socialized 


not a process of growth in virtue of 


charity. “The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” 


‘ter process is through complete 


moral acts, 1. @., by response to social stimulus 


bonds of moral behavior, moral in- 


through 


rence, moral impulse. 
the 


undertakes the development of 


then, as formal edueation in 
public chool 


} 


moral character it must do so in selective con 


trol of complete moral acts on the part of pu 


pil Moreover such complete moral acts 
must be responses to situations typical of ex- 
perience in social life,—or otherwise stated, 
ituations eontaining elements common to a 


range of life problems frequently or certainly 
the life 
pupil,—e. g., involving honor, truthful- 
No 


rehearsing 


o be met in present or prospective 


ness, kindliness, charity, fair play, ete. 
pos ibility exists ot ftoreeasting or 
ll the moral experiences to whieh an individ- 
heir. Since educative modification 


ual may be 


Thorndike’s discussion of ideo-motor 


Vol. I 


]1 Nee 


theory, Edueational Psychology. 
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[ Vol. 
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XV, 


is specific, and the effect of every specifi 


modification upon tuture experience is condi- 


tioned by the generic overlapping of the orig 


inal experience with the new, that educative 


change will be most effective in character 


formation which is most typical in its moral 
significance. 

such a basis the problem of character 
the 


suring specific type experiences through com 


edueation in school becomes that of en 


plete moral acts by pupils, of such range and 


scope as to give a functional basis in habits 
the 


and varied, 


life 


ideals, impulses for meeting 
complex, and unforeseeable situations of 
in which character is both formed and demon 
strated. 

The 
in character edueation implies : 
shall 


representative of 


necessity for typical moral experiences 


(a) That the school provide a social 


environment the entral 


meanings of society in the large. 


(b) That the social environment provided 


by the school shall be integrated and continu 


ous with the community life in which the pupil! 


finds himself out of school hours. 
(ec) That the social medium of school lift 
shall be an organization in which the pupil 


as child or adolescent is a genuine and re 


life 


sponsible participant,—socius in a 
of his 


TY) . ] ‘ f 
The reanzation ol 


group 
kind. 


such an organization of 


the school to the end of character building 


to 


entails important consideration in respect 


1. Administration. 


2. Curriculum. 


oP 


». Methods of teaching. 
4. Dhiseipline. 
5. Plant and equipment. 


(1). Considerations in respect to adminis 


ration. 


Administrative agencies in the school sys 


tem exist for the sake of effectiveness in edu- 


cation. An etfective administration in the 


school system, under a demoecratie conception, 
is one whereby is realized for all pup ar 
equality of opportunity for self-realization 
throughout the period of school life, accord 


Be 


of variations in pupils, and in school and 


ing to original capacity and social need. 
cause 


community conditions, such an equality is pos 
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pie O inde i flexible ar 1M | adminis edu ? I } é 
on, wherein scope tor initiative and eady throug! the artinheial eque I 1M 

adaptivenes is allowe: teachers, prin pals, ereated situatior nvoly 

ipervisors, s iperintendents, and boards The acts, i na eourse nm mo 

ld must be tree to meet and to solve ty pl the “subject” ba , but 

problem in moral hte, the teachers to uation to mght choice 

eize upon ienificant situations and to tollow hel ot the eurmeulum Sy 

d guide the ehild through the modifving aet “enrichment” of curricula et 
of morality Under no standardized and uni slogans in the attack of reforms 
form mechanism ol administration ean such ent curricula Interprets not j 
freedom be maintained or “tads and tancies,” there 

There 1s needed ther oOsOopnhy in ther Convertes 

(a) An administrative organization tounded nterpolation the ma hecome n al 
on a centralized policy of minimum standards tion. Considered a ignitiear the 
of achievement reflecting the will and wisdom ing down of the artificial b ‘ het wee 
ot the state and effective in the school expe “subjeets” a now taught, ne ol ele ve 
ence of every child in the state. thinking in the choice of tvpieal life 

(b) A minimum standard of intelligence and tions for educative purpose the m 
social insight in the qualification of board to a subject matter not novel, but more rl 
members, since boards are determiners of pol eant, not quantitatively larger, but « ative 
ey richer than is the present lot ot p 


(ce) A minimum standard of intelligence, children. <A review and reconstructior 


ocial insight, professional training, personal curriculum free from prejudice either of 


worth in the qualification of administrative’ ditionalists” or “reformers” perative 
wents and teachers character education that sha eal 

(d) An abolition of bureaucratic and auto the life of the child and the lite of the 
cratie preseription (3) Considerations in respect to method 

(e) A philosophy of administration, par Present recognition of the need for « 
ticularly on the part of state commissioners, ter education in the school a rere fre 
and city and county superintendents, wherein’ inability of home and communit te 
mechanism is not an end but a subordinate achieve those modification vhicl ! i e} 
means to realization of equal educative op eratie society seem most necessal and 
portunity for the children of the state. able. The changes in environment at home ai 


(2) Considerations in respect to curriculum. in community may be deplored, m he ex 
The sequent experiences of school life unde? plained, but must be recognizes mn the elve 


any category of curriculum do not lack utterly and in their effects Progra ot wial bet 


moral significance in the modification of char terment for these agenci tf education 
acte! In so lar, however, as such experiences be poss ble in the eo ‘ I I istria ine 
tail to represent the central meanings of social social evolution, probably through the 00 
lite, to integrate with home and community but thev do not enter close! nto the 
lite, validly to function in the present group sion. But integratior tl e} 
lite of pupils, the character which they form ment which confessedly f: ache 
school character only. A socially repre ing the end of good moral character hee 
entative and integrated curriculum, real in the advoeated above as a ‘ to tracts er 
present, will modify character to school needs cation in the school Witho ( 
as truly, but not to school needs only. School lorie reduces to ab 
ara fer should be social charac te - As | oh it Lnere j f t . om . 


Moral character is a growth and self-real for the partial failur | wor 
ization in all departments of group relations, common association to eve the mo ( 


not adjustment to a single categor Mora! able character to 
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l 10 Cie ( le 
1 / ( I a | a) 
rer ! pe e universal or cen 
rie r lé 
The « he ee} , yer 
' oN eomi init tuatior ( 
ro { 0 ( to clear co? ‘ ré j 
} | leal ire not formulated I the 
ediate rela ! oO the complete moral acts 
ot ( the e a par Hence particula 
ora eoneeqy t n general ftunetior il 
e attitude olf ceonse1ous governance bv ethic 
ie; ia 0 establishment 
) Kor bo deals and habits the sat ivil 
ec e accompaniment that tends to con 
nation and future impulse is lacking The 
‘ ird ot approval, more otten perhap thar 
ecrative denied oO vithheld until uel 
a t fails to connect warmly and in full 
) ‘ ra ul \ eh drew fort} 
Those are e wa of the world which econ 
elt no \ he ibiective changes 
‘ n the owing ehild, but in the objective 
ecomplishmen ch he displays But the 
( ool 1 while cl enhance are end 1 well 
means ma emer the defects of the u 
To! al agencies, ipon wi ich we eannot wholl 
clepend for the building ol rood character. 
The method of moral edueation in the school 


1) To provide opportunity tor type moral 


problems in a genuine and 


representative so 


cial environment 


(2) To recoanize. seize upon, emphasize, 
and make consciously explicit both the ideal 
and habitual aspects of such problen when 


they arise in the life of pupils 
(3) To 


negative 


recognize and use the positive and 


satisfiers in psvehieal activity so as 


to bond the emotional accompaniment 


ileal and aetion to the establishment of an 
attitude of moral control. 
a formulated code inductively 


With small ehil 


dren emphasis upon conduct with recognition 


It may be that 


built up will serve well here. 


ideals would seem to be 
With 


perience the ideal concepts may be enlarged 


and symbolization of 


the starting point. the growth of ex- 


1 
ug easoning o oO the r ‘ Dil 
. 
atior With adolescenes itter of f 
‘ + | 
HICALIONs, e confirmation ol biographical ex 
¢ ‘ . ‘ netitnt nal proval 
ne, ec ane Oo! 0 Ins ional ADDProval, 
‘ el not 0 eu ove who i if 0 Y 
| 
4 eu naar e \ po ( i ona 
] r 
1ore cle t) \ 
4 1 
“ I Ll pe “a ve ] t 0 ( 
) i ost ( m, divine a ym, 10 
; + ] ; } 
re, ho ri¢ ivcesslu mean Lo exual 
Pot ‘ : ] ; ‘ 
Ra ina unael iil hg inne rroup 
+ + ] ‘ , ‘ 
inctiol move mos rong! » confirmation 
ol oral attitude 
+) Consideratior n espe ‘ aiscipiin 
Lise pl ne 1 essentialiv a atter o moral 


vehay oO school diseipline, is a PD! el Tre 
quel coneeived, lar rely i neat vely mo 
vated contormity to the exactions ot demnva 
VE pe ol il authority, \\ r cist pling 

4 er b teachet dmu ratol ind pu 
n eo? ol of elf ra nall ‘ eter 

e achievement ot i nown end I i sor 

vironme! will be as etfective in the ill 
enanee ot cooperative ettort = nade he pre 
vailing conception, and vastly mo etfeeti 
n characte lormation 

7 problem nere 1 lar re] one ot ¢ lator 
for schoolmen and teachers. Chev 1 t pe « 
LDise of the belief that dise:pline thing 
an Lunetion apart from studies, work an 
pla They must come to the view that di 
( pline Ls elf control positivels induced b 
meaningful activity, not a resultant of coereiy 
external authority. It should be said of the 
pupils, “Their discipline is excellent 
the teacher, “Her diseipline excellent ! 
such sense discipline is the moral woot of 


school edueation and the character forming 


aspect of the whole process. 


5) Considerations in respect to plant al 


equipment. 
natural or teehm 


Just what the effect of 


surroundings is upon the growing 
that the 
+ ly 


as well as the socially meaningful tec! 


physical 


self no one knows. But purely nat 


ural 


conditions of home, job, community, a1 


effect is con 


school do have marked psychic 


monly reeognized by the descriptive word 


“cheerful” and “depressing,” ‘wholesome,’ 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS that prompted Dr. Emerson's re 
PROFESSOR ARTHUR DEAN AND THE © Public naturally has reason to \ 
VETERANS’ BUREAU fault does not lie with Colonel Forbes. One 


ARTHUR Dean, former chief of the division ih incident might be ex ible 
{ vocational education in the New York State rive eause for concer? The ir 
Department of Edueation and protessor in of disagreement tne Dire 


Teachers College, Columb a In vel one ot natior al training camp } ro! 


e best-known men in the field of vocational that wa ua ne! 
dueation, was dismissed from his position as tical manw@uvre engineered 
chief of the rehabilitation division of the United poses by what m be termed the ) 
States Veterans’ Bureau on Januarv 15. “Lael in the Admiunistratior How é t 


of administrative ability’ was given as the the fact rematr he 


eason for the action by Col. ¢ R. Forhes, by voeational expert nd 

ead of the Bureau by ft vetera raul ‘ 
In diseussing his retirement Professor Dean rround seemed | ve re 

said, according to a special article by Harold nounced that 


\. Littledale in the New York Evening Post should be begun 


Five months experience with the Veterans’ worth. That promise, 


Bureau has convinced me that administratively Within the wee piar 


i 
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— ne vente , een annou , the ¢ | process + : at seful subiect-1 tar ‘ 
fir caree et under way.” philosop] basis a1 the history of its elo 
men Ver litt t ‘ should be sp pe 
THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT nethods of teaching Methods of teach il 
OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY personal and are the effective applicatio 
‘Py Be long since formulated and per ndividual of tl ontrolling princi] 
tent irged have been carried tar towar Ipor vhich his work s based Excessive i 
completion,” declare Pre der Ni ola M ll tion t the study of me thod ju kl deve ps 
ra Butler in reviewing what he aracterize ed ci08 self-consciousness that is destruct 
a af ti par ee the } either « effectiveness or of correct Y 
is one oO! — most igninean i hn — between tendher ond tonsht Given th 
tory of Columbia Univer possession of sound principles of education, tl 
The most notable achievement of the ear, ic her should then be left with the least possible 
according to President Butler, is the progress direction to give full expression to his Potts n 
made in the Medieal School project For the onality in his method of teaching 
first time since Dr. Samuel Bard, professor 
of the practice of medicine in King’s College. PRESIDENT LOWELL'S REPORT 
made his famous commencement address in NEWSPAPER discussions ef the annual repo 
1769 upon the duties of a phys cian of President . Lawrenee Lowell, of Harva 
medical teaching and medical research in the University, would indieate that the topie i , 
ity ot New Yor! ire to he organized and epol ot live interest to the general pu 
equipped as they should be.” President But e attack on intercollegiat — 
ler deseribes the new agreement with the Pres present carried on, and the suggestion that po 
byterian Hospital and the gifts by the General sibly one big contest a vear, rather than a long 
Edueation Board, the Carnegie Corporation, season of games, is the best way out. (om 
and Edward S. Harkness and his mother, Mrs. menting on the resolution of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs urging that the Harvard tean 


Stephen V. Harkness, which, together with the 


one of the great colleges of the Middle 


pla 


Joseph R. DeLamar legaey, have assured - 
TT . - "est. 1 alternate vears ¢ Cz bridge a »? 
$12,000,000 of the $15,000,000 needed for the West, in alternate yea it Cambridge and « 
: : the visitors field, President Lowell says: “The 
complete undertaking. He emphasizes the cstae ane ; 
facultv, assumine that edueation is the prime 
needed improvement in medical education, a1 
: biect f the college s of opinion that the 
guing that “medical education is about half a i =. : 5" I ; 
members of the team, their substitutes, mi: 
century behind other forms of higher instru i . ; 
9 Lore ete ean not be absent trom Cambridge 
tion. 
more than tl] are now withou trimen 
Other topics diseussed in the report are n 1 the e no \ ( de n 
the studies.” 


Productive scholarship; the research institutes 


s » trom footbi ith aetuall occuple 
for cancer, publie health, and education; need Aside trom yotball, which a iall } 


ed additions to the “fabrie” of the university. 


a very short space in 


Covel ed 


President 


include 


Lowell's t 


an account 


port, the top ¢ 


\ discussion of “over-organization in eduea 


tion” and “waste in edueation” is made the ex the ontonment oe ame —— 
euse tor a plea for a revival ot interest in FaISING SRO CHIEION 568; geographical dist 
class cal studies, an attack on the proposal lor ion Harvard students; and ihe wo 
Federal activity in edueation!, and a sharp uch of the professional schools as the 
. school, the sehool of engineeriny the schoo 
eriticism of modern methods in teacher train - — 
ing. On the latter topic President Butler says: nae Jandscap architecture, and the schoo 
What really should be studied by those lie public health. The major portion of the ré 
are preparing themselves to teach and to direct Port Is given over to a diseussion of the case 
the work of education is the aim of the eduea method, as developed originally n the lay 
school and adopted in the school of busine 
1 See ‘‘ National Leadership in Education’’ in the “problem” in teaching, and the moder 


this issue, p. 113 “project method.” The statement is made that 








O)pbiect 





UA ~ 999) 
the method ofl! teaching by problems ean e 


vely applied throughout the whole course 


from the beginning to the end 


if education 
the diffieulty in framing problems suc! 
solu 


the information required for their 


thin the grasp of the pupil is mucl 


; \ 

eater in childhood than in youth; and, there 

re, in the elementary and secondary school 

child has not usually the knowledge required 
olution of problems in history or eco 

mies, in literature or in most of the natural 

ences 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 


COLLEGES 


THE 


Asso 
Aud 
um Hotel, Chicago, January 12-14, College 
Pres 
Denison Un 
Milwaukee 
College, Kirk 
land, Vanderbilt Ellen 
Pendleton of Wellesley College, and Presi 
nt Ernest M. Hopkins of Col 


Ar the eighth annual meeting of the 


ation of the 


American Colleges held at 
ves and Ideals were discussed by 
nt Clark W. 


rsity, President 


Chamberlain of 
Lucia Briggs ot 
Chancellor James H. 


Downer 
University, President 
Dartmouth 


Methods of lmiting the number of students 
n colleges were discussed by Dean Howard 
MeClenahan of Princeton University, Profes 
C. Mildred Thompson of Vassar College, 
nd President Ernest M. Hopkins of Dart 
ith College. 


John J. 


ress on professorial salaries. Dr. 


Commissioner Tigert gave an ad 
George F 
student migrations 


the As 


0k gave an address on 


Standing commissions of soclation 
ed reports on 
the College ( 


President 


Organization ol 
m, by Dr. R. L. 


ederick C. Ferry of Hamilton College 


Kelly and 


Academic Te) 
Oberlin Col 


and 
Cole, 


Freedom 
Charles N. 


é \cademic 


vy Dean 


Sabbatie Leave, Dean O. E. Randall of 


University. 


+. Faeulty and Student Scholarship | 


+ 
ader 


Ferry. 


\rehitecture by President Hughes ot 


University. 


ipution of Colleges hy Dr 


' 
f dict, 
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LATIN AS 


A RECOMME? 
tne nteryT onal ‘ 
munications 1 eonta 
report ol the col 
AUX anguage o 
logical Associatior 

“Upon many poit 
a pro the ome 
the com tle e! 
mine 0 ive we}! 
ensu ! t t ) 
ciple mtar ‘ 
These are 

» 3 ttee en 
Latin o tif s 
itself ike to s lar 


affairs, and to the eor 
the last named, Lat 
larged ind imp 

too difficult; for the o 
will be repellent be 
inflexibility, while the 


and varied expression 


serious claim to consider 

and perspicuity 
Furthermore the 

the need for direct « 


imperte 


different countries T! 


or ore 


classes y 


bet we en 


interests 


have common 


gainsaid, but such cont 


be made through leade 
these can readily empl 


eation which the rank 


either the patience or 
ough! In the or 
fore, t real lesid 
will satisfy the int 
of edu ited peo] le oft 
prucipre hardly be 

It n 10t he i 
quote n eloque it sent 
phe \W iswortl co 
ceased te posses 
soon f t that tl 
they wi no longer 


lectual 


compatriots ; 


F’re ne} men, 


corresponden 
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_ ee ‘ ‘ 
i ) ‘ ! ipo! et e Col ( ) ) 
! t , proposed international Latur To ta ate 
ra t : a ul . . all It end 0 Lat n should eooperate ! 
r ‘ , . +) . . : 
. i the omp atior ot a dietiona ot! post 
‘ ( La Oo pplement the Phesaurt 
Lit Lit La nia 
nl n late Lat t! Midd Ag } 
| nonst! +} sef } heing neo Core mem be oO tiie committee, Prote 0 
vorated to ) ! ! 3 ' or \ Carl D. Buck, without earing to make a formal] 
las 1 Lat { rases mino! report, disser trom the opinio1 ’ 
matte hey elo , +} t time t ere to be an international aunxiliatr i 
once! ruave, it ould bD Latin 
Th ocal t be enriched } 
the arbitra tion of Latin or Latin-l THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC AT THE UNIVER 
word or the objects o leas which have e SITY OF ILLINOIS 
nto oO odern times, like ‘*telepho PROFES FREDERI B. Strive wa 
‘<soviet, r ‘deflation of rret n { a ndneted as director of the School 
° f of each camnetent acholar muna? f 1) mn 
ters of I n sh : Musie of the nive ty oft Illino | 
_ ] + } , i¢ by + ; , , 
course, remain I self, in gen ’ , 
ey ma . ad . School of Musi 1 building and equipmer 
the committee muld depr te the « plovment of : : 
aid to be unequalled among educational 1 
intricate and | ! ingenio ocutions nd cor 
7) n the United States, “the re iif o 
structions, and ree nend, as s the subject 
++ call ‘ Lae ot one ot the torme trustees of the ! 
matter wil llow, somewh Stoie simplicit 
und directn of expressio! versity of Illinois, together with the coopera 
of the state.” 
, In ¢ ODOS ho 1 bn idopted | 
In his induction address Director Stiv 
4omi nternat n the t ( vetent I 3 
: emphasized that, ! i tion to prote ? 
uuthorized to ol ndations in such ' 
) , raining tor student n musie, the sehool mu 
matter, the classi ho S this eountr ! 1 
7, sey = the o + ger 
should stand 1 lv te offer their ! es, in co WUEK £0 e education of the great gene 
junction with t class holars of othe public to a comprehension of the real meé is 
lands, in the p ratior oft Lt grammar nd ol sie to mankind.” His wore upo the 
general and technical le eh may. se { . two ; of promoting musieal at wer i 
a standard for correct usag follows 
4. Some member ot the Philolog | Assovi ‘* First f cour by so training t] st t 
tion ought, in the opinion of the committee, to } 0 trieulate in the School of Mus that ¢ 
suthorized to ke io n touch with the gene! go out W th n dequate edt ition nd I 
developments of the discussion as they may fect ill with an enthusiasm to spread th I 
classical interests, and so be prepared to bring ntluen of good music throughout the stat 
such matters from time to time before this bod, The second wav, however, which will contribut 
for its consideration this accomplishment, is one of far greate! 
—— we portance. It is to bring into the lives of all tl 
: t nts of this university opportunities to |! 
R. G. WK I Py 
' nd to study worth-while musi to gi to tl 
i) | Lox 4 OoDp 
ekin mateur that which will eet his Is 
C. W. MENDI : ’ 
to awnken in the indifferent student ar 
mn. C. Ni Ni ; 
n this phase of his cultural educatior t 
4 : 
W i OLDFATHE Cha ne " the scoffer that class 1 — ‘ 
| 1 . " 
L, i AETOV is no mor out of date than is Shakes 
srowning, but is comparable in every » th 
Poet , 1] 
rotessor§ J, J Paetoy “ { ndd ft . . . 
‘ : Oo auc 0 products of the great minds of literatur 
See ® the fallnwine eante _ -.* 
section 2 the liowing sentence: Fo vntax to me is the outstanding service whicl 
and word order, as well as for voeabularv, of th colleges of this institution 
medieval and modern Latin should be studie the university.’’ 
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et eS EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
rea ( Py} Ch , | coAT \ (; " the | 


S — ns Scho e | W 
' : o een pointed ‘ ‘ ? 
I el hee I }] ! t ' 
S P| ppine and i I nee 
. : ne! ! ‘ sé et \\ | ‘ ty 
n e | eT 1 mem I é 
SRIES AND TEACHER SCARCITY IN —_ea an i -_ 
NEW YORK CITY ‘ : _ 
E the iarge imnerease the salaries M Jos , ‘ I he past tw 
w York Citv teachers last vear and the eal neid sé el he American Federa 
inemployment situation, there is still tion of Teacher heen elected the Ta 
he hortage in the pubhe school system, of Brookw . . e€sidel . ‘ ent 
- to F. L. Mills, head of the division of ®t Katonah, New Yo 
tments and records of the Department Dr. FrRaANKuLIX Bo - of the School of 
at report, made pub ijdueatior the nive ( ‘ o. ha PET 
Cor to all expectation as employed by the city of Los Angeles for thre 
esults which would follow the enact months, beginning Januat 1. to direct the 
e Loekwood-Donohue si ches vork of reorganizing the currieulu n the 
, } went et La Angel , ( ) 1) 
es, Mh Mills said Bobbitt will work with the Los Anve!l dey 
t salar e- were 50 aised that a nent ol p cholog, and edueationa researe 
ol teacher reached her maximum, ot whieh Dr. A. H. Sutherland director at 
‘ thirteenth vear, or received Arleigh C. Griffin assistant directo n chares 
e wa head of a department, it t hig chool researe 
ought that a mueh larger number oft Dr Awan? Pin = -_ le . 
en and women would be attracted to the Mass.. former ecretas of Yale Phat 
: chools, especially sinee business oat meses aeiaititas al = ie Mai 
V ch drew awa sO Many, are now Mune for educatior ) wot . . — 
t to get, and pay less than during [ndians and whites, will deliver the prine pa 
iddress at the celebration of Founder’ 1) 
contra! said Mr. Mills, “we are Hampton Institute, on Sunday, Janua ov, i 
‘ nd the figures of 1918 in the number memory ot Ger Samuel ¢ pmar Arn rong 
tes, and we are considerably behind ho founded Hampton in 1868 and served a 
rures of ten years ago; for example, the principal for twenty-five years, until his deat! 
f candidates for 1911 was 1,951, while n 1893 





in spite of the big PRESIDENT A \. Hamy ‘ the ¢ 


21 it was only 


e in population in those ten years and newic Institute of Technolog 


i 


e¢ ent ee l lo man more teach Europe on Tue dav, lar i” ly. ov e { 
Washington for a_ three mo! ‘ 


During Preside Hamerschlag’s absence D 


createst teacher shortage is felt bv the 


ng schools. [The supply of even ng teach Thoma Bake , pve ; , 
ppt) 


been falling off durine the last few Dr. GeorGE ARMSTRONG Wa HOPE, he 


to such an extent that during last year the department of English of the Univer 

1e current school year it was found im of South Carolina, has bee ected as the 
le to fill many vacancies with regular’ university’s representative in the series of | 
rs, notably those in the teaching of tures to be delivered annual DY prot 


sh to loreigners. exchanged among the Universit ol 0 
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Carolina, the University of North Carolina, the 

University of Virginia and Vanderbilt Univer 
[): Wa lk hope will vo to the University 

of Virgimia 


Hervert G. Lorp, A.M., professor of philos 


resigned op 


) in Columbia University, 
January 6 Professor Lord had been inea 
pacitated fo. ome months, due to a stroke of 
paralysis, and had been granted a leave of 
absence from September of last year until 


February 


THE biology laboratory ot the ‘niversity ol 
January 5 


that 


Buffalo wa 


The rest ot 


destroyed by fire on 
Hall, in 


housed, 


Townsend whieh 


department was temporarily was 


saved, and instruction was diseontinued ton 


} 


less than a week 


PRESIDENT GeorGE R. Grosz, of De Pauw 


University, has been granted a four months 


leave of absence for a trip to China. During 


the absence of President Grose, Protessor 
H. b. 
following officers of the faeulty as an advisory 
committee: Dr. H. A. 
Post, Professor W. M. Blanchard, 


L. R. Eekhardt and Dean Katherine S. Alvord. 


A. F. Griffiths has 
Oahu 


Londen will act as president, with the 


Gobin, Dean Edwin 


Professor 


On account of ill health 


resigned his position as president of 
College, Honolulu, Hawaii, after twenty years 
of service. He has been made _ president 
emeritus. 

Two appointments to the rank of assistant 
professor were made at the January meeting of 
Nickerson 
ellyn, a graduate of Yale College in the class 
of 1915 and of the 1918, and 


the recipient ot the degree of Doctor of Law 


the Yale Corporation. Kar] Llew 


Law School in 
in 1920, has been appointed assistant professor 
of law, his appointment to become effective at 
1922-23. 


Faelton, who is associated with Mr. 


the beginning of the 
Mr. Otto 
Gamble 
tect of the 
assistant 


university year 


James Rogers, the consulting archi 


university, has been appointed 


professor of architecture for the 


remainder of the present university year. 


Orricers of the American  Philological 


Association for 1922 are: President, Professor 


Francis G. Allinson, Brown University; Vice 
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Harvat 


Professor E. K. 


Professo! » E 


Rand, 
Bassett, Un 


President 
University, and 
Vermont; Secretary-Treasurer, Pro 
Bill, Western Reserve Un 
utive Committee (in addition to 
the officers ), Babbitt, Trin t 
Dean R. C. Flickinger, Northwestern 
University; Dr. R. M. Gummere, William Pen 


Gordon J. 


versity ol! 
fessor Clarence P. 
versity; Exe 
Professor F. C 
College; 
Charter School; Protessor Laing, 


MeGill 


Stuart, Princeton University 


University; Professor Duane Reed 


VARIOUS agencies interested in promoting 


the Christian element in American educatior 
met in their annual sessions at Chicago during 
the second week in January. These agencies 
Chureh Boards of 
Robert L. 
the executive secretary, with headquarters at 
111 Fifth New York City; the Con 


ferenee of Chureh Workers in Universities, 


consist of the Couneil of 


Edueation, of which Dr. Kelly 
Avenue, 
and 
the various groups of national denominational 


educational associations. At the meeting of 


the Council of Chureh Boards of Education 
the important events were the annual reports 
by the executive secretary and the president, 
Post-war Methods of College 
John W 
Hancher, of the Methodist Episcopal Board of 
Education; Dr. E. P. Hill, General Board, 
Presbyterian Chureh; Dr. J. A. Reynolds, 
Board of Education, Methodist 
Chureh, South, and Dr. G. I. 
Christ, 


reports of the committees on colleges, religiou 


a symposium of 
Finaneing participated in by Dr. 


Episcopal 


Hoover, Board 


of Edueation, Disciples of and the 


education and life work. In eonnection with 


the last report addresses were made by Dire 


tor Stephen 8S. Colvin, of the School of Edu 
eation of Brown University, and by Dean 
Thomas Arkle Clark of the University of 


Illinois, who spoke on the Personal Touch 
These addresses will be published in Christian 
Education. At the 
Workers in 
ed on The Housing of Students at Universities, 
Methods of Chureh Work in 


Organization of the University 


Conference of Church 


Universities commissions report 
Universities, 
Conterences, 
and The Development of the Ministry in the 
Adequate for Present 


American University 


and Future Needs. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
2—E TARDATION IN HAWAII'S ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


re past few years, there has been 
espre nterest in the mainland on the 
ect of retardation There is not much 


retardation 
the 
tew 


the 


on, however, concerning 


regions, and 


opical and insular 


ketch is an attempt to outline a 


t teatures of the situation in 


Mmawalan Islands. 


Although Hawaii is an integral, political 


the United States of America, its popu- 


on is predominantly Asiatic. There is a 


lian and part-Hawaiian element 


fied melange,—Portuguese, Span 


no, Porto Rican, Russian, Seandina 
ete., ete., in addition to the dominant 
lapanese, Chinese and Koreans. 
fhe public schools number 180, with 1,400 
ers and approximately 45,000 children. 
e eleme iry curriculum is of the same 
ng as that in good mainland schools. 


the element 


the Territory 


en a cursory examination ol 


des throughout reveals 


ming amount of retardation. 


Speaking 


neral terms, approximately 60 per cent. 


e children in the elementary grades of 
ire one or more years behind schedule 
me In an appallingly large number of 

es, the pupil is anywhere from three to 
ears behind schedule. It is not uncommon 

find pupils of from twelve to fourteen years 

age in the first, second or third grades. 


factors may be noted as contributing 
prevalent and expensive retardation: 


Late Although 


pulsorv attendance 


entrance. Hawaii has 


law, large numbers 
dren do not enter school until they are 
They should 
Due to the wide- 

the 
this late entrance is a handicap which 
able to 


even, eight or nine years of age. 
ler when six years of age. 
chronic lower 


d and eongestion in 


dren are overcome. 
The 


of the children come from planta- 


“ Von k nglish-speaking homes. vast 


imps and barracks, and are the children 
lucated Asiatic peasant laborers. They 
m non-English 


peaking homes 


Out 
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side of chool they rarely hear the English 
language In most of the home n Hawan 
Ene I a tore I ianguage \ 4 result 
ot this tuation, receiving roor ire necessary 
where the « dren get a flicient amount of 
| ng! ! ‘ ne ible Oo unde tand the teache! 
| t no | I ] I pe ng } ome environment 
ot the child i heavy handicap upon the pul 
lin oe Bi ems fruitful se ce of much of 
the re rdatio1 

3 Lach f hkindergarter fraining There 
are relatively few kindergartens, publie or pr 


vate, in Territory only an infinites 


, and 


mally 


small percentage of publi school child 

ren have kindergarten training before they 

enter the public school if kindergartens were 

established in connection with all the element 

ary schools, the amount of retardation woul 
be rapidly reduced. 

1. Foreign language s ols. Over half of 


the total school foreign 


population attend 


language schools The e are mo tly Japan ‘ 


chools where Japanese lang lace h tory, I 


titutions, manners and customs, religiou 
ideas, ete., are taught The foreign lan Lore 
schools constitute a serious retarding influence 
upon the work of the public schoo lhe 
no other place inder the Star and Stripe 
and no other country in the world, where ne 
ly one-half of the total school enrollment regu 
larly and systematically attends alien 
taught D 1ien teache I | i re 
and conducted express! lor the p } f I 
maintaining the re rou belels, custo! ir 
po ti le ol n ahen p pie 

5. Distance from school. In many of the 
rural districts, children live long distances from 


and this lez 


school 


ilar attendance 

and retardation. In the rainy districts, the 
rains come during the winter months or school 
months, and serve a pDowe ete 
school attendance The transportation ol 
school children at publie expense practices 
n only one or two place n the Territor 

6 Lack f teacher | ma of the small 
er rural schools, one teache required to 
teach several grads In me instances, she 
may teach as many as four grade It ol 
viously impossible for her to give the childrer 








kind of in 


n each of these grades the same 
truction that they would get in a completely 
rraded scho The assigning of several grades 
t i teacher i iarge element n producing 

‘ datior 

7 Over-c led primary ? m For many 
yea! the primary rrade throughout the Ter 
oO! ( OCT erious! and chronieally 
overcrowded Classe of 40, 50, 60, 80, and 
even 100 children in one room under one teach 
‘ ( wel re ilent Phe building con 
tru nh program ha lagged o far behind 
‘ ‘ nee ot the chool that, at the 
resent time, \(meriean publ e school classes 
ure the Japanese foreign-language 
ool ail nh mal places throughout the 
é | Come ‘ crowded and poorl 
d= prim ‘ es, where large number 
ot ¢ aii are herded towe ther, obviously pro 

duce a t amount of retardation. 


&. Inexperien ed } mary feact { uipied 
with the toregoing sit m has been the p 
tice of giving the mo it capable una ¢ Y 
enced teachers the upyr rrade ind put 
the weaker and less experienced teache ! 
the primary grades. The primary children of 
course should have teach ist a ood 
if not better than, the up ade The rea 
bulk of the children are in the primary grades 


and inexperienced teachers there retard the en 


tire movement There has also been an u 

usual amount of shiftin and = transterring 
throughout the schools, large numbers of teach 
ers leaving the service eacl year and new, in 


experienced teachers coming into the service. 


This high 


tardation. 


turn-over is bound to accelerate re 
9. Examination sol as r prom i 
Until within the past three years, the Depart 
ment required the passing of formal written 
examinations by all pupils in the elementary 

for promotion 
} 


words, the teache 


schools from grade to grade. 


In othe and principal had 


and the 


no diseretionary 
promotion of the 


his abilitv to 


power w hat 
ehild 


pass a 


“oever, 


depended solely upon 


formal written and aca- 


demie examination. No more effective plan 


for inereasing retardatio and causing vast 
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numbers of children to accumulate in the p 


mary grades could have been devised 


1U. Japanese children educated in J aj 


A peculiar situation has existed in 


for many vears, which has had a delete 
ettect upon the publ c ~ hool Japa ‘ 
parents have the custom ot sending the 


trom seven to ten ears, and re 


to Hawau expecting to remain here as \r 
ean citizens. Their education ha pneen all 
wholl Japanese and, although they ma 


12, 14 or 15 years Of age, it 1 nece 


put them in the primary grades for in 
n Englhis} Large numbers of these returns 
Japane se ch ldren are to be tound irou 
the chools, where they onstitute ai ser 
problem. These children should go into sp 
classe rather than into the re 
Var Mac 
Dri oF PusLic INSTRUCTION, 
| ORY OF HAWAII 


DISCUSSION 
CARY'’S ADMINISTRATION Of 
WISCONSIN 


SCHOOLS IN 


To THE EpiTorR or ScHoo. AND S 
{ NOTE with interest, in your issue of Dee 
ber 10, a «dis ul ion ot the State admu 


of schools in Wiseonsin during the last tev 
years, written by Dr. Carter Alexander, fort 
ly First Assistant State 


Schools. 


Superintender 
In a previous article Mr. Alexander 
be gently admonished by the head of the 


the University of W 


correctness of 


of education of 


as to the certain of his 
ments which, as finally developed, were bas 


on the rumor and gossip of a legislative 


Mr. 


deser\ cs 


Alexander, because of this recent 


gentle adm 


Wisconsin 


super ten 


many and varied 


on what was happening in 


was the assistant state 


schools, but in view of the fact tha he 
is an educational obituary \nd a large 
is accorded to obituaries, I do not p 


} 


do the admonishing. The rule is, as | 








ld . ' } 
é é ; in > | nould ‘ i 
' tor the sake ol the itional audiences 
. } 
= | PIR) 
ea Sy 0 7p SoOcI tne de cadeseri} 
e \W . hest oY 
é ae ( ( \ J, 
\ ! I 
me I ew ol ( I rrit 





SOME NEEDED SCIENTIFI ECHNIQUES 


| 
n a personal letter written in the first 4 
ol iston ment il I I ) i ( é 
( Mh \lexand tit p ( \I 
‘ ry tod vove | il n ‘ ‘ 
department does 1s o! very little im ‘ “ 
compared with the presumed ability ‘ ‘ d « 
e men constituting it. I take it that the P nH echnolor 
é trate ‘ tortn by the seripe as the ‘ ‘ ‘ ri 
ot e he r é iepa me! nam rie i ld 
tavo or wi lo al nev that the ! sle 
eople were ne imoring tor ind not to op ) ] ! ‘ ‘ ment 
P ’ considerable up ere ! ‘ er 
‘ SEL prot ! \ 7 ‘ al 
| ive ! ! ! nee ere ite ‘ | 
‘ ende? ere foo ‘ to to ed 
‘ é people pele thie \ ed ome ri a 
the didnt now t wanted eu ( n 
é too bad t n able reregation othe 
( ould ecome ¢ ntey ed bD the . ‘ , P me 1) ' en 
le ol I inthinkable p pulace It is enough t ‘ VV he é ‘ eve dis 
Ir e one despa ot a overnment ot the ul r I ‘ ‘ deve nere 
people I té 
This rather precisely describes the situation. ‘ crease « ‘ of 1 ovv ha 
[ want to eonfess, for Mh: Alexander’s added to « ‘ ‘ " ect 
benefit, that along with other citizens of Wis ; ( 
econsin I did not fully appreciate or realize ‘ ‘ from one 
the pure radiance of the ineffable wisdom that field 1 re é ‘ isuring edu 
was in our midst for so long. The danger of cational re ‘ ‘ eneral 
t lack of appreciation was _ prophetically mpressi¢ ‘ 
tated in a recent article in ScHoo! AND nner ¢ol! ( ‘ f rineipal, o1 
SocieTy by the Commissioner of Education of ie endent, we e objective 
Massachusetts, in what looked to me like a and standardized te ( leed be a 
varning to state departments ol education pe ( ‘ never 
He sai ise ( ( ‘ é le « i 
‘State departments may, one may humbly m mechanicai, f i estricted 
nowledge, have their lessons to learn They the fluer or the | the te er 
eed to look upon themselves and try to get The con I ‘ ‘ ‘ eheved tne 
ers also to regard them, not ix outside pr onal r tte ‘ i V \ ud 


es coming in to determine the practice = be done bet ( ive 
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left more opportunity in the work 
lite ot the school tor the good effects ot ood 
personality This technique has thu ee! 
liberator of the teacher 

We might go a few de t¢ rthe rane 
and note that the develop ient « echn ‘ 
of the lesson, whi hei! ty practical pur 
pose with Herbart, ha not ampered ind 
bound down the personalities oF teachers put 
has prov ded outlets tor these 

Dr. Judd mentions in | article one desir 
able but non-existent technique: that of writ 
ne chool |e on | i “non-existent 1 
cause the ve idm on of Dr. Judd that it 
is a “trade secret” p t ron denee tha 
It is so rare a possession that its existence can 
not be detected in the result of the work oft 
most writers of text-book 

Certain other techniqu which would se 
free the energy of teachers in other portions 
of their work, are desirable. I propose to list 
several which are needed and which are, so 
far as I can see, possible to develop. The 
levelopment of these and the imparting of 
them to a large part ol the protession will 


that 


the near 


be the most beneficial work 


ol 


undoubted|y 
the protessor education ean do in 
future. 
lL. A 
class management. 
its 
admitted that there is really 
Were there 
lamentably large 
“lack of 


similar 


of techniques for 
} 


nis 


technique or group 
Despite our books on t 
and sub-phase of discipline, the 


be 


subject 
fact 
technique of it. 
the 


teacher-failures 


must no 
should 


ol 


one, we 


not have percentage 
tack,” “poor 


We have at 


from 


discipline,” and causes, 


present a mass of unrelated and ineoheren 


hints for general types of elass situations and 


Various schools 
lack 
the 


ol plans adopted Nn 
But 


ot 


iIptions 


the 


dese T 
need and 
tor 


meet the daily 


to meet situations. we 


a technique or series techniques 


teachers in difficulty to use to 


What 
inapplicable; it 


situations. we have is more often than 


not often depends upon the 


very willingness of the principal or superin 
is lacking 


of the 


tendent to change conditions, which 


and whose lack is the cause, in part, 


trouble. 
2. A technique of the dealings of the prin 
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cipal and « ‘ executive oftheers wit! t 
teachers in the variou tuatior There 
no standard, tor example, as to what courss 
a principal should take when a teacher is di 
tied by a pupil. There is no definite prot 
ol ly accepted ldea a Lo ¢ 
lteachnel authority or prestige should be 1} 
eld when needed, by school officers There 
no definite and scientifically determine 
echnique ot dealing with such matters as the 
need ot a teacher tor transter trom an un 
congenial school, or his retention in a schoo 


where he is doing good work. 


6 We have as yet no systematically ae 
veloped and wholly workable technique ol 
lavporatlo instruction Kach teacher is do 


in 


he 


com 


did 


t ; 
1ucl OL ke 


son We need a techn que that will estab! 
the function and extent of usefulne { labo 
tory work in the different subjects, and that 
will establish economical, effective me ds 1 
attaining these ends. 


4. We need a technique for determining, 


what the normal pupils are capabl 


not only 


ot do ng in the schools as they are organized, 


but for determining how much and what the 


can accomplish under improved conditions o1 


¢ ; t} 


and the 


other conditions, desirabil VY ot the 
particular changes. An instance will shov 
what I am thinking of. South Afriean child 


in the 8th grade write sufficiently well t 


ren 
make the normal 72 on the Ayres Three-Slant 


Seale. Have we any technique to show 


whether or not this is attainable with American 


t } 


children? Have we any technique to show 
whether this is desirable? Have we any me 
ods to show the eauses of the difference? It 


will be admitted that this sort of question d 


erves study: we need to know these fae 


connection with the superiority of the Br 


child in mental arithmetic, the German ch 
ibil o get knowledge fro i 00 

the French child in language-power, as we 

as in a host of other cases 


Doubtless there are many more techniq 


than these four needs; but I believe that 


tention to Dr. Judd’s two proposed techn que 


and these would go far towards removing 
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r) oO protessio il echnique 
Where va ere prevall ext natte 
f Lree 
Ss. G R 
. \ i} i 
QUOTATIONS - : 
NATIONAL LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATION . 


distave upon eflorts to mu \\ ‘ é 
tre ie! I l euce ) } ‘ 
I ‘ 1) rm 0 et OW Pre 
Nicholas Murra 4 ‘ oO Columbia 
‘ , who ha one ie one ¢ the ! 
leade ! i hele ea i mie a 
1! l¢ 1 é 
Lhere et > de pH ( Deo ( explar ( 
Dr. Butler does 1 f ne nd the ! ( 
é 4 He mad i pier | ( 
r ! ! e-INsSD ! ! il in¢ 
ere di ib () ‘4 i ) | 
r wind a) | hee 
( ( pba ? ip ? ? ‘ re 
i. oO example [ 
now propo ect ') ( ‘ nit en ‘ ‘ 
0 nitorn eduen mn em yore 
The yhote L' nite st ‘ \ ma ner the e me 
orem a ince t t ! ,y « The 
, ntendesr T ¢ la ’ PSce ot yt 
tie nm the | a stl é iré d e to I ’ . 
eecon to it uneven! ) = eflection of t 
‘ eed ind ambitior ad ecapacitih of loea 0 
Lie ind to it Me kept n close an ol ( 
I i! tour wit ( people them Ives ( ‘ ( 
Now, the Towner-Sterline bill. by which this t i; ‘ 
oposed Department, with a Secretary in the — offer $7,500,000 
ninet, is to he ereated, re ficall provide col 
‘All the educational facilitic encouraged by oO! 
rovisions Of this i“ i! | id epter 1)’ i 
( hall b orgal C1 pre sed and ae ‘ 
I tered execlus vely b e leva eon ited ( 
t ind local ed ational authorities of said 
te, and the Seeretar ol Edueation shall ( lo i 
se no authority in relation thereto; and nei one 
s AC shall not he Col strued to imp! Fede ral ta ervice, 
ntrol of education within the States, nor to average citize? 
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Cou , heen pre nted } ! exlore 
ple en] ’ le. ? 

Ils it a waste to offer $15,000,000 11 Federa 
id for the training of publ ( chool teacher 
n a land where 300,000 out of the 700,000 
public shool teacher have no prot ssional 
training whatever; in which 200,000 have les 
than a high chool edueatior and n whieh 
‘0000 have no edueation beyond the eight 
rrade? The great universit over whuiel ia 
Butler ha the honor to pre de has the rea 
est teache! college in America What, then, 
(Lor hve think ol th lamentable howl! 
hroughout the nation? Would he lke to have 

ul his ehildren taught by one of the 100,000 
acher le than 1) el ot 1ore who are 
ireely the produet of the meagre school tae 
es in which they are now teac] , 

Is it a waste to offer $50,000,000 in Federa 
ud for equalizing educational opportunitie 
n the State when if well known that the 

reatest need for improvement education 
found where there is least taxable wealth? Phe 


wealth of one State, for example, $14,000 


; ! ] ] 4 ‘ 
schoo nve, while lil ol ? 


vr each child of , 
Abraham Lineoln said, 


othe only $2,000 
‘To all an unfettered start, and a fair chance 
im the race of life.” Is it not to the ntere 
of wealthy, industrial States to promote edt 
cation in baekward States and thus make bet- 
ter markets for their goods? And is it not 


essential to the safety and welfare of the Na 


that there shall be no weak 


tion as a whole 
pots in its eivie armor 
Dr. 


“inspectors 


the prospect ol 


the 


Butler views with horro1 


roaming at large throughout 


land,” who “will not only fail to accomplish 


improvement in the edueation 


any permanent 

of the people, but will assist in effecting so 

creat a revolution in our Ameriean form of 

government as one day to endanger its per 
This would indeed be a calamity , and 


petuity.” 


it is fortunate that these nomadic pests are but 


hements of an over-wroucht Imagination. 
There is no authorization in this aet for the 


Federal inspectors and super 
On the the bill specifically 
Federal of 
Not one penny of the money ap 


appointment of 


Visors. contrary 


forbids control education within 


the States. 


AND 
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propriated b he States will be used tor a 
I tration ot the act b the Federal Depart 
ment It does provide, however, for $500,000 
fo dministration of the department per sé 
nd tor studies and research in ields of ed 
( on that will be of assistance to the State 
! formulating the own pol eles an pre 

© m 

The ire but three statutor requirement 
vhich a State must establish and entorce to o} 
tain this Federal aid 

l \ pubhe school opportunity of not | 

an 24 weeks 

2 Compulsory attendance at some chool 
public or private, for at least 24 week 
ear, ot all children hetween 7 and 14 

Ss English as the basic language of 1 ‘ 
tion in all schools, public and prival t 
common branches. 

Does Dr. Butler COs ce r these requ ement 
excessive? There is nothine mandatory abo 
them, remember. The bill does not sa 
every State in the Union must maintain thes 
tandards. It simply says that no State ear 
receive Federal aid which does not main 


uch meagre edueational facilities Anv State 


o decline the Federal protfe 


is Tree, there tore, t ni | 
and go on serenely exereising its rights in b 
ful ignorance. 

As we said at the beginning, we can under 
stand } | » who are friendly to 1 

and how those who are untlriendly to pubis 


education might oppose such a proposal, a 


though there is no just ground for such op 
position, as the act does not interfere 1 I 
wav with the entire libertv of management « 
private and parochial schools. It has to d 


entirely with public education. It would 


however, that a measure for the financial a 


and encouragement of public education co 
not but stimulate all other educational rel 
cies, Whether private or denominational 

Our rea! therefore, is Dr. Butler 


surprise, 
Here is a proposal analogous to the ear! 
Federal land to the States 
tion and to the more recent grant of apj 
year to the 


This proposal se1 


ire, 
erants for edi 


rox 
mately $100,000,000 a States t 
promoting rood roads. 


lously safeguards the principle of State 1 


he intere 


while expressing in tangible form th 











S ) 

t nation in the dignity and importance ot 
, . 

) education as “the bulwark of demo 


It seeks to help, rather than to 


ating children, in the same 


iv in which the Federal Government has as 


ted in eonserving mines and forests and in 
yroving our national resources in eattle and 
It assumes that, if the Nation can 

nd billions on the mach nery ol war, it can 
1 to spend a few millions on the mac! 


and on preparation 101 


pe. 


should tel 


efficiency if wat untortunate 
t Th . propo al provides also lor an 
I council, which is to meet once a veal 
eall of tl secretary, for the purpose of 
ngil deas and experiences in the 
publi educatior r} $s eounell to 

1D ( the fortv-eight state s per nten¢ 
I edu lio? twenty five edueator re p ‘ 

I dillerent edueat onal Interests, al 

! ive other persons not educator 

the horrible thing which Dr. Butle 


How ean he recom le h opposil on 
splendid 


Publ Education Ass atioi 


professional dealism 


etin i the 


EDUCATION WEEK A FIXTURE 


EAKING of schools, as we went out of ou 


back, 


Week, even though the editor 


lines we can not 


to do a tew 
Edueation 
pu na long piece about it two weeks ago 
1921 has month 


} 3 
receded a 


on Week of 


history, but the story of what it accom 

ed is still accumulating, and the whole of 

in never be written. The few bare statis 
eal ) pu ol Pay ‘ 


some measure to make the results 


e, can not begin to show what good has 


resulted continue to result 


the National 


and must 
cooperation of 
anism Commission of the Legion and the 
Association. 

? Well, the President is 
did 


nal Edueation 


} . 
happened sued 


imation about it, and so twent' 


rs of States, and numerous othe 


accomplished the same end by in 


appeals for the week’s observance. 


or « executives to the 


ther community 
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1! ‘ ? ‘ss ff ’ ‘ i “ ‘ i i 
fe 

| x { imo 

el }? otest (a Hlebrew 7a) 

( I pron nee ind powe accepted the 
La ma the \ eiatior appeal for co 
oper ? p itt ‘ week over, and pel 

rine é t é el ‘ il nal i d locally 

Be of all. n e than 9.000 Le on po 
eld ‘ ‘ u ed sim ( lor meet 
no ra ‘ I ‘ I 
1 ite i ‘ I i ‘ Ket t i ‘ 
tests were frequer In M ichusetts, post 
cireu ted print | ( t r the ¢ erval 


lave ( ‘ } ! T ‘ ir ail 
; +> } ] 

ODDO ) ‘ j iinted W Lhe hool 
ind dd l | nw carried 

+ {) | 1) 9 
0 i t il ( wer 

} ‘ 

( f ‘ ‘ I ( Live 
Wee? 

so ( ‘ ‘ ( ead | 

m Wee ‘ ) Lhe | aue 

{ ‘ ‘ ‘ Probab 

\“ ‘ nee 1 ( serte ty ( en 
Octo ( ( eu 
! ‘ ernes ‘ ee i i “ 
sal ( ] 1) , i 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL HONOR 


SOCIETY 


Scho Honor Soc V resents the 
Nath \ 0 ( el be a ho 
1919 { good mai | p yin 
ot o rl t ( es, if) lo nal 
and waiskelball, have received more thal tine 
prope hare Of attention and energ “as col 
pared with other cle ra ‘ activille 
plans ior the organization of an rT ociel 
met Vill tant ( ) t t t 
eipa presen \ ‘ ! r 
and asked to rep ute 

r} committee mad efu of t 
mn ‘ om ‘ ( e | 
state I ‘ derat ‘ 
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rree ol care the vrious constilutiol of the P 
Beta Kappa. The committee early reached the 


conclusion that an entirely independent con 
titution and set of rules should be formulated, 
on the basis of scholarship on the one hand, 


the qualitie of character, school leadership, 


ervice to the school and effectiveness as at 
all-round student on the other. 
When this report) was presented at the 


Cleveland meeting, in February, 1920, ther 
was a unanimou interest among the prin 
cipals in the organization. The whole prob 
lem was continued for another year under th« 
ame committee in part, with additional men 
bers added 

In the inte m between the Cleveland and 
the Atlantic City meetings, a questionnaire and 
many letters were sent to various principal 


throughout the United States, asking for a 


vote and a discussion of such problems as the 
number which should form the high seholarship 
nucleus of each graduating elass, and the 
qualities upon which membership should be 
hased, et \ large number oft principals 
re ponded with answers to he que stionnatre, 
and gave most helpful suggestions. This opin 
ion was crystallized into a constitution 

At the Atlantie ¢ ity meeting of the Nation 
al Association of Secondary Sehool Prinei 
pals, on March 1, 1921, this constitution wa 
adopted Minor revisions and the approval 


of applications to membership in the society 
were delegated to a national eounceil. 


1 , 
y were the steps provided lor in 


The following 
each hich school for the selection of candidates 
for and members of the Honor Society: The 
upper quartile in scholarship of the class cor 
sidered is first selected as eandidates. Out of 
this quartile, each high sehool principal shall 
determine a method of selecting the requisite 
Ld per cent. of the elass whieh the constitu- 
tion says may be elected to membership. In 
making this selection the qualities of char 
acter, initiative, school leadership, and dis- 
tinguished service to the school shall form the 
criteria or basis upon which the selection is 
actually made. 

It was felt by a large number of the prin- 


eipals that character is a sine qua non, or an 


bsolutely necessary quality for every membe 


who should receive the distinction of electior 


some principals wished to base election 


upor 


scholarship alone. To a majority, however 


effective qualities which go to make up é 


this did not seem the proper recognition of the 


proper type and kind of individuals needed 


for American citizenship. As _ regards the 
other qualities, it was not the intention « 
those who tramed the constitution to say 

all of the qualities are necessary in ea 
dividual but that the individual who rank 
the upper fourth in scholarship in his hig) 
chool, who is of good moral characte) née 
hen possesses the other qualities in large 
measure shall receive first consideration in the 
election. Among some of the ideals which the 
founders of this society were working tov 
ire the following 

l To make a _ democratic ociel W 
hall reeognize those finer qualities of kindne 
and unselfishness which we hope to enco 
n all of our high school student 

2. To emphasize clearly that characte 
the moral attitude is the very highest qu r 
n the development ol youth in our count 

3. To recognize the effective and 
while individual in the activities of or 
Lileé 

4. To so emphasize good scholarship 
it will always stand out as a basis and 
tion for distinction and achievement. 

Last spring about fifty representative 
chools of the United States elected the re 
quisite number trom their graduating el 
to this Honor Society. All of those 
schools, academies, ete., which have been a 
proved by such standardizing agencies 
North Central Association of eolleges and se 
ondary schools, are eligible to membership 
this society. A eopy of the constitutior y 
be obtained from and application for membe 
ship should be made to the Secretary of th 
National Association of Secondary & ) 
Principals, Principal H. V. Chureh, of the 


Pf Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, 


nois. 


] 


J. G. MASTERS 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND out the apostrophe a 1 ellis t) 
STATISTICS pronoun if’s spelled anestrant 





t ! ( tropne 
: — se Se pr . a-O é pelied with the phen, they pelled 
WHAT IS A MISSPELLING? . 
fhe ; me ‘ wt } m re 
WHEN one surveys the various investiga ie: oe , 
nes i c t ere ( irrived a 
yns which have sought to determine the spell 
l no rreeme!l ‘ ( ( I iInace 
17 abilitv of students of different age, grade 
J ‘ ey ve CoO aered t erence ot 
nd sex, it becomes evident that there is no ‘ 
i practi I ‘ ‘ ( t ected tor | 
ymmmon agreement as to what constitutes a 
n I 1: e othe 
spelling The only spelling ability which 
\ ‘ omprehel ‘ ( ‘ em ted it 
yunts in practice is the ability to write auto - 
‘ I Mel >. & ‘ ‘ T 
itieallvy the correct forms of the ordinary ‘ 
ee CO Do lO! 
yrds needed in spontaneous written expres 
. r \ Col t I ni on ¢ 
r ‘ the ’ ans 7 ? mas1rine t . 
yn; and the only means of measuring it 1 pitas a 2 ie ain 
he number of words written correctly in a P 
t connected pol er expre 0 
ven amount of free composition as compared 7 , 
l I Bail ) t lvl se 0 in a 
v the number written incorrectly lt Yale « e in A Conditio1 
wious that to measure spelling ability aeecu - 
| misspelle 24 in eve writter 
we must first be agreed as to what a mis B ‘ , ; 
, I ’ ‘ hi , mail 
velling 1s This article is an effort he di 
worme ho ere el ? pho 
on of uniformity of theo ind practice } 
. nore ( | I ‘ 0 consin m 
mportant field. , 
portal field nelle n the final exami! . course in 
In the matter of column pell ng the diff mental developmer S15 hundred 
hardly oceurs. But it is well known that vritte om Jom aaa of the 
e ability to spell in column is no certain In t voeabulari ! ot 1,050 
ition of ability to spell in spontaneous cor DUD of vrade 8 in ] Marvland. 
ial writing; and to judge a student’s spell low nd South Dakota that these 
r difficulties by his errors in writing words in hildren misspelled .336 wo 
lumn may entirely miss his real difficulties in dred written: Brandenburg O6 met 
ng his thoughts down on paper. hye of the e] n general p in Pu 
I the examination of a student’s free writ due University, including mem ot all four 
yr a numoper ot questions present themselve " colle re ela es, m ye led ive uere ai) 
on which there is at present no definite ords in one hundred; Co oul Phil 
wreement among the teachers of different ade!phia ¢ dren ot the al ‘ those 
wls, among readers of examination papers, nvestigated by Jone ! pe > I n 
nd even among teachers in the same school. every hundred written; ¢ 1 O’Shea’s 
What is a misspelling? Is dont spelled with eareful study of the spellir wo eich 
AMOUNT OF MISSPELLING IN WRITTEN COMPOSITION ACCORDIN ARIOI 
INVESTIGATORS 
Nu I or stu Ww 
dents whose work Lor r S 
Investigator was investigated Location st written 
171 Yak , . ‘ 
Univ. of Wiscon 
enburg 96 n ’ 
Illinois Mary 
nd, Iowa and G < “ 
1,050 South Dakota oe 
lenburg 96 Purd ly ' 4 { 
” 414 All states Candid 
mer 
in Philadelp!] (;ra 5 = > 
ind O’Shea 9 Wisconsi! Grade & l 
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, ] } ‘ 
} enricdre it the I pelled on e Col i a ‘ oO! Oo ittentior 
, 7 17 , , nor \ r t t ¢ ’ 

‘ nve yore 4 ‘ ore eve Bete ed \\ I) ( t pen Bu oO t Col ‘ lj ( 
te iy le e mit r numerou lapses; and illect e judgment of lapses in the cr} ( p 
; ; ; i } »A ’ ; ? } + 

‘ resell write foun tha » 414 eandidate 1de?r Presumably he na ent ained 
; ‘ + + ] ¥ ] 

, e Eng examinaftiol of the Col ‘ ) ot accuracy and command o ittenth 
| trance | { ? boa ad ! thie eve \r | é l il teache ol I! ! 
> 4 } ‘ . ) 4 
eal 1913 yom) eled on e average 1.02 OO und preparato Cron , and mar é 
vords for ever } dre writte) These va miner of candidates tor college | 
flo } } e fom!) ec tap la torr if iTS iT to tbe | hHetiy eg” er nm < 
] le ; ‘ 
| ‘ Te. ( ! wml n the resul Oo ) \\ ‘ ors oO ivnorance i 1 
tnese " ‘ ‘ not be ieoul ed tor entire ‘ i ¢eontributing eause ol the creneral 
’ +} ; 
) ( i ! com ol Inder whi ( ‘ W ( characte! ( pro et 
omMmpo ere ¢ : i! Wo ! l Oo Lr rhic Is empha e4 n the ? 
? ] ’ Y t ; a wrr ? ] tT? 
deed b rash »uccept the cone L101 appa ©) ) mr eX wt rol nm tetter ser ‘ tro? 


Cie pelle twice a ell i Pu due student I! l7 
that certain ehildren in the chools of Ilhnot . "Pe ap the most viaring ia t ote 
Marvland, lowa an Soutl Dakota spelled pirant to the Officers’ Reserve Corp 
‘ ight Lime nett than e] ldre n of the ame ) | tf might be cor ected Db DD opel atte 
age in Philadelphia or twenty-six time bette. tio. n our high schools, preparator) ‘ 
an older children in Wiscon in ane colleges, might he characte ed ) t 
Any principle involved in the judgment of reneral word ‘Slouchiness.’ J refer to w 
what is al pelling in the work of boys and night be termed a mental and physical 
mirls about lo leave chool hould be In line lerence | have obse rved at m en Dm ma 
with the general aim of his edueation at that otherwise excellent men who have failed b 
period. That aim includes the equipment of cause in our school system sufficient empha 
the student with adequate means of fulfilling not placed upon the avoidance of this me 
the common duties involved in social and busi al and physieal handicap.” 
re life In the ease of the majority of these Even if in common life it were the « 
tudents then pe 1] ny hould be judged by the to regard with beneficient lenienev the writ 
tandard which 1 acceptable in the intercourse of too tor to and it’s tor its, still the teache 
of edueated me} { Is pa on tor exaetness and truth we 
It may well be that different conceptions of ave only a dubious justification in doing 
that ela ot mi pellin rs which are ealled But in the communications of common life 
‘lap es”” m bye accountable Lo! part oft the el ) are not condoned as lapses | thers 
‘ crepan ( noticed ibo ( Lapse are erro one ho hi hada hrst hand exper! nee ext 
due to inattention, and remediable without ex ng over a considerable time with the inte 
ternal aid if attention can be concentrated upor ial equipment of the product of our prep: 
the errol Cook and O'Shea are of the opinion tor schools and | igh schools, who 
that suel lapse are in no way related to genu alarmed at the inability of the bor and g 
? m nel] ne i? ad tha teachers in the pub ‘ complete wit! exactness and aecurac « 
lic choo hould make a distinetion between a single piece ol work whiel require co! 
lapses ind real erro - (yrego1 roe ru uou attention? 
ther and holds that “the use of one word for The records how that, when college ¢: 
inother, as then tor than, the tor they, thoual aates are required to transcribe sentence I 
for thought are not errors in spell plain print into their bluebooks, they n re 
ne oO the mia not he,”’ W hen ua teache) one word tor every 193 words written corre 
eonsiders such lapses as errors he is guiltv of lv. <A elassifieation of lapses adapted from t 
“moral injustice” to the pupil udies of Bawden, Hollingsworth, Wintord 
It would be clearly inexpedient to obstruct others shows that at a minimum fifty-eig! ( 
2 child’s first efforts at written s1or cent. of the errors in the forms of wo I 








ws Yau 
ndidates for eollea evht be « on bys ‘ 
é kine oO another Indees to one yho ‘ 
é present writer, } i tollowe " tk ‘ t 
the lapse ot expre ol mh othe el whe ‘ , 
ons ot he best product of ou cr} \) ‘ ‘ ‘ 
! preparatol chools, e mere " ‘ 
e co! ct knowledge of the 1o at ‘ 
( ricile nto ? rT ( ree ! Co m1 
t t aent | ct | | ! ‘ t iM Tie \ 
‘ ele Meher peo? enre yitho er 
. that eleme? rene of mit 
‘ ©! o tive } ri prose th ( ) " 
ct firelle ‘ 
\ if ol the ry 0 0 1) 
om ( Ov lraining to rappie \ ! 
rroble 0 thie world, Vhere ] Ds ine le ‘ 
4 Clo accepted ? | neta 1 I ‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ ruiltv o a “moral iste her ) 
enalizes the writing otf the tor they Will t 
ker who x months later emplo that ( 
é ilso be r| Itv otf a moral I cee whet mu « ed 
penalizes him tor writing $100 for $1,000? ! ‘ 
Onee fairly launched on the wa ol condo! r 
ip n schoo! and college the end not the 
The word mos frequent] mi re cl ( 
elle t) candidates for colle thie word ‘ comp 
Wl it té her ha the ela rve nee ) ce ‘ ( 
it number of the two hundred oc re ‘ Is 
( I spel ings ot foo are lapse nd how ! ‘ ‘ 
e the result of ignorance? Then, too, ind ! f 
ro Inciation Is 0 reneral 0 ! i! pore oh 
, a d poradie in so “al more if ri 0 
o differentiate a lapse from trar ; 
ption of a false pronunciation habitual v pellir ( 
f te! One has only to study the ela Posse es Oo 
n ol lapses nade by Bawden and late dow! ‘ 
yy ind the more recent clas fieation b er 
| y orth to be aware that it s ImMpo ryle cle? it ‘ 
( harp line hetweer lapse ana ‘ | ? ( 
) It was but natural it Cook and POSSE e 
She n their eareful and valuable ana POsst Cs, 
spelling errors ol the boys whom the , nce o 
ed, found that among the residuum o method spl 
vere called “genuine n sspellir gs” there Ou] ! 
ive been a number oft lapse neluded ‘ » eV 
‘ f school bo who habitually laps s ha n 76 pe ee 
learned to concentrate his attention su ol no 
e] on the words he writes Another who It et 
more ignorant of the correct form iL ol 
rds, by selt discipline has acquired this ‘ col 
concentration, and know that what , 
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tudent 


and preparato! 


contraction 


erro! 


pelling , Lo! 


the si f contractio1 the same 


in nature as the omission, 


placement of letter 


The gravity of this partic lapse a 


lad 


pared with an error ol 1g apparent. 


ine employe ol il schoolbo. 
or “The comittee ha 


will not diseriminate between 


ich miswrites , and comittee, 
proal D t's and your's; 
moral prevent him 
om msisting on the prope! 
Another contributing cau 
of the degree ol 

pontaneou written 
judgment a compoune 
vords While ar tt ugh treatment 


] 


rh school i in and 


nestion as . ! in iw of words 


would be ou 


this kind are revalent and 


to aecuraecy ol to @¢om 


expre 
ention. This error 1 teristieally 
ither to 1gnorance of what itute he 
h word, haphazard intrusion 
like the hap 


let 
hyphen 


exelu ion ol 


nonuse ot he 


vastly greater importance than the 


omission ol 


a ilent letter, be 


it ean more frequently and more vital 


the ver purport ¢ 


wrote 


bills,” 


“three 


students 
two dollar 
suits,” 


en,” “the long lost 
red book keeper,” 
“twelve gage single had 


accurate coneeption « combinatior 


per cent. 


e., ellort separate 


Lo separate solid wo 


doubts MIStakKes 


ing form a large part of tl 


ng, let him dietate the f 


to his elasses: ““Nevertheless no one knew 


ne twenty five red blooded schoolboy 


times amused themselves by piavi iw base 


together without leave wherever anvbod 


Wherever 


Support in 


would let them.” word combina 


have ho rood usage, and 


intended is at 


(“lhght 


wherever the meaning plainly 


fected by the form written colored 


lady,” “long winded roommate”), the word 


should obviously be elassed as a 


Errors of eapitalization also are usuall 


properly pelling 


considered errors 1n 
It is beyond the scope of th rtiecle to point 
out in detail how the quality of a student’s mis 


more signifieant 


Is oltten 


them. It 1 


pellings 


quantity ol clear, tor in 


tudent who has command of the tor ol 


the eommoner words, and errs only in the forms 


of unusual words which he endeavors to use, 


a better speller than one who has not com 


ind over the ordinary vocabulary of writing 


and sedulously avoids going beyond it. It 1 


also clear that two or more separate and dis 


tinet mistakes in spelling can occur in the same 


word. The student who writes recieve spells 


better than he who writes resieve; ferance 


shows two distinet errors, comite 


whatever the quality of the errors 1n a piece 
of spontaneous composition, the sum of them 
can not be considered complete unless it im 
cludes the writer’s lapses, his errors in pos 
essives, in capitals, in apostrophized contrac 
tions, and in the compounding of werds when 
the forms he writes are clearly opposed to good 


age or obviously alter the mean which 


e intended to express. 


HOO! 








